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'ET  this,  and  every 
dawn  of  morning,  be  to  you 
as  the  beginning  of  life;  and 
let  every  setting  sun  be  to  you 
as  its  close;  let  every  one  of 
these  short  lives  leave  its  sure 
record  of  some  kindly  thing 
done  for  others,  some  goodly 
strength  or  knowledge  gained 
for  yourselves;  so,  from  day  to 
day,  and  strength  to  strength, 
you  shall  build  up,  by  art,  by 
thought,  and  by  just  will,  an 
ecclesia,  of  which  it  shall  not 
be  said,  ""See  what  manner  of 
stones  are  here,"’  but,  "‘See 
what  manner  of  men.” 

— John  Ruskin 
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Friends  in  New  Zealand 

Friends  from  all  over  New  Zealand  assembled  for  their 
annual  General  Meeting  from  May  12  to  16  at  Dunedin. 
We  lived  together  in  close  fellowship  in  a  student  hostel,  and 
felt  we  achieved  unity  if  not  always  unanimity.  We  discussed 
a  proposal  that  the  New  Zealand  Society  should  assume  the 
status  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  place  of  our  present  status  as  a 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  While  two 
Monthly  Meetings  unanimously  supported  this  proposal,  three 
were  against  it;  and  so  it  was  not  carried,  though  I  think  it  is 
true  that  many  support  the  principle  in  spite  of  adding  the 
proviso  “but  not  just  yet.”  Virtually,  we  in  New  Zealand  do 
often  act  independently  and  have  developed  ways  of  our  own. 

A  search  for  a  plan  for  more  efficient  reorganization  of  the 
working  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
two  years,  has  now  come  to  fruition.  Adopted  by  the  General 
Meeting,  the  plan  will  be  a  guide  for  working  out  the  future. 

Our  tabular  statement  shows  an  increase  of  eight  members, 
making  a  total  of  575,  including  children  and  adults.  Although 
we  seem  just  to  maintain  our  numbers,  it  now  looks  as  if  we 
were  being  more  successful  in  retaining  our  young  people. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  effect  closer  official  links  be¬ 
tween  General  Meeting  and  other  spontaneous  activities  of 
Friends.  Young  Friends  have  an  independent  organization, 
but  at  times  they  seek  the  support  and  guidance  of  older 
Friends.  In  order  to  link  them  with  General  Meeting,  we  have 
appointed  two  women  to  act  as  liaison  between  the  Young 
Friends  and  General  Meeting.  One  of  them  is  their  own  Clerk 
for  New  Zealand.  Similarly,  a  committee  of  General  Meeting 
was  set  up  to  keep  Friends  aware  of  proposed  summer  schools 
and  their  work.  A  proposal  for  a  General  Meeting  Home 
Service  Committee  on  the  lines  of  that  in  England  is  to  be 
further  explored  through  our  Monthly  Meetings. 

Our  work  for  peace  received  prominence  in  planning  and 
Bnancial  help.  There  was  a  keen  discussion  on  how  to  oppose 
the  military  training  which,  though  not  compulsory,  is  very 
common  in  our  secondary  schools.  Two  Young  Friends,  aged 
16,  gave  interesting  opinions  for  and  against  a  Young  Friend’s 
taking  part  in  military  training.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Christian  Pacifist  Society,  we  have  now  in  operation  a  scheme 
for  the  display  of  peace  posters  on  the  chief  railway  stations 
in  New  Zealand,  to  the  number  of  70. 

A  Friend  has  given  £1,000  to  help  Friends  Service  Council 
with  European  refugees,  and  much  concern  was  expressed  for 
the  latter  by  members.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  sponsor  some 
coming  to  this  country.  In  their  concern  for  refugees  Friends 
are  working  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  on  whose  central  executive  committee  we  have  a 
representative.  We  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  develop 
our  testimonies  in  unity  with  other  churches.  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Council  is  growing  among  Friends,  and 
closer  connection  is  being  developed  with  it,  as  also  with  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Church,  to  which  the  NCC  is  now  linked. 
General  Meeting  is  to  have  a  new  Clerk,  W.  Neil  Johnson, 

the  son  of  Dorothy  and  John  Johnson.  _  _ 

’  J  J  John  Johnson 
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Editorial 

Attack  upon  the  Liberal  Churches 

HE  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.  (475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.) 
has  published  a  32-page  pamphlet  entitled  The  Truth. 
In  vigorous  language  and  with  sound  judgment  it  pro¬ 
tests  the  slanderous  attacks  of  small,  dissident  Protestant 
groups  which  earlier  this  year  accused  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  being  handmaidens  of  communism  or  Com¬ 
munist  techniques.  These  accusations  were  repeated  in 
the  Air  Force  Manual  and  subsequently  withdrawn 
upon  the  protest  of  the  National  Council  and  its  sup¬ 
porting  groups,  of  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
and  the  Five  Years  Meeting  are  a  part.  Among  those 
accused  of  Communist  leanings  was  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
who  is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Among  the  critics  of  the  National  Council  the  pamph¬ 
let  lists  Fulton  J.  Lewis,  Jr.,  well-known  radio  commenta¬ 
tor;  J.  Howard  Pew,  former  President  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Company;  and  a  small  but  active  group  of  clergymen 
or  laymen,  including  Major  Edgar  C.  Bundy  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Although  the  incident  referred  to 
appears  closed,  it  is  well  to  be  informed  and  prepared 
for  a  similar  flare-up,  should  one  occur.  (One  hundred 
copies  of  The  Truth  cost  $10.00.) 

Nonviolence 

As  reported  in  an  earlier  issue  (Friends  Journal, 
May  7,  1960,  page  301),  some  groups  working  for  inte¬ 
gration  in  the  South  are  applying  the  nonviolent  tech¬ 
niques  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  Gandhi’s 
past  struggle  for  India’s  freedom.  Nonviolence  is  now 
rapidly  becoming  part  of  the  American  vocabulary,  and 
we  are  witnessing  the  heroism  of  Negro  groups  whose 
self-discipline  in  the  present  campaign  deserves  our 
admiration.  Nonviolence  is  positive  and  direct  action 
without  the  use  of  force.  Gandhi’s  followers  spoke  of 
it  as  "soul  force’’  or  "truth  force”  in  the  sense  in  which 
St.  Paul  uses  the  memorable  phrase  on  "overcoming 
evil  with  good.”  It  must  not  be  confused  with  passive 
surrender.  The  risks  implied  in  the  use  of  this  technique 
are  as  great  as  in  the  use  of  violence.  The  long-range 
promise  for  success  is  greater  than  the  seemingly  instan- 


Comments 

taneous  effect  of  violence.  At  times  only  utter  defeat 
seems  the  immediate  result  of  nonviolence.  But  such 
moments  are  the  ones  to  trust  in  the  divinely  inspired 
way  of  love.  He  who  uses  this  technique  must  walk  by 
faith,  not  by  sight.  How  grateful  we  can  be  that  our 
Negro  leaders  cherish  these  high  ideals  instead  of  resort¬ 
ing  in  anger  and  indignation  to  violence  or  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  communismi 

The  32-page  pamphlet  A  Perspective  on  Nonviolence 
published  by  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  (1520  Race 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.)  calls  this  technique  a  "new 
breakthrough  in  human  relations.”  Some  groups  in  the 
South  use  the  booklet  as  a  guide.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  private  reading  and  study  groups  (25  cents; 

reductions  for  quantity  orders). 

% 

In  Brief 

The  Interior  Department  Appropriation  bill,  which 
includes  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  passed  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  total  appropriation  to  the 
Bureau  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  $122,721,000.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $7,254,000  over  appropriations  for  1960. 

The  average  life  expectancy  for  the  American  Indians 
today  is  39.  For  one  tribe,  the  Papagos  of  the  South¬ 
west,  it  is  only  19,  due  to  dysentery  resulting  from  im¬ 
pure  water. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  for  a  new  Moslem  mosque 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  which  will  cost  $300,000.  It  will 
be  this  city’s  second  mosque,  serving  a  total  Moslem 
community  of  3,000,  many  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Cigarette  production  for  1959  climbed  to  490  billion, 
an  increase  of  4  per  cent  over  1958.  Further  increase  is 
expected  for  1960,  when  production  is  expected  to  exceed 
500  billion.  This  increase  continues  despite  mounting 
medical  evidence  linking  smoking  with  lung  cancer. 
Americans  spent  nearly  $6,100,000,000  on  cigarettes  last 
yean 

Today  we  Americans  spend  twenty  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  legalized  gambling,  while  we  spend  a  niggardly 
four-and-a-half  billion  for  higher  education.  We  also 
spend  six-and-a-half  billion  dollars  a  year  for  tobacco, 
nine  billion  dollars  for  alcoholic  beverages,  and  billions 
more  on  other  nonessentials. 
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Caring  Matters  Most 


The  LONDON  Yearly  Meeting  Epistle  two  or  three 
years  ago  dwelt  on  the  need  for  local  Meetings  to 
care  rightly  for  one  another  within  the  group  as  a  needed 
personal  service  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  wider  serv¬ 
ice  of  Friends.  A  Meeting  that  truly  cares  for  all  its 
members  is  apt  to  have  children  and  young  people  hap¬ 
pily  joining  in  its  worship  and  its  work,  as  well  as  its 
First-day  school.  No  one  leaves  its  community  or  enters 
it  without  the  Meeting’s  loving  concern.  Births,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  deaths  draw  all  together  in  ever-deepening 
love.  Frequent  simple  meals  together  before  or  after 
some  program  of  interest  to  all  bind  old  and  young  in 
joyful,  humorous  fellowship. 

Let  no  Meeting  take  such  activities  lightly  as  ephem¬ 
eral  pastimes.  They  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  its 
very  life.  Only  slightly  larger  than  the  family,  the  Meet¬ 
ing  provides  the  first  and  most  important  experience  in 
loving  human  beings  other  than  relations,  and  as  such 
it  has  very  great  spiritual  possibilities.  Here  the  pattern 
can  be  set  for  a  lifetime  of  outgoing,  loving  concern  for 
others  and  a  long  experience  in  practical  Christian 
service. 

The  early  Church  was  soon  to  be  spoken  of  as  "those 
who  love  one  another,”  and  Paul  uses  the  Greek  word 
koinonia  (a  close  or  loving  community)  several  times  in 
his  letters  to  the  young  churches.  As  such,  the  Church 
has  served  one  of  the  deepest  human  needs,  that  of 
belonging  and  being  accepted  by  a  group  other  than 
the  family.  The  fact  that  this  deep  hunger  can  best  be 
met  by  the  Church,  where  love  is  practiced  and  nurtured, 
probably  accounts  more  than  doctrine,  more  than  works, 
for  the  almost  dramatic  increase  of  members  in  the 
Church  today.  In  the  face  of  national  insecurity,  madly 
competitive  secular  life,  failing  family  unity,  and  the 
confusion  of  most  art,  there  is  a  crying  out  for  certainty 
and  beauty  and  warm  human  relationship.  The  Church 
and  the  Meeting  can  fill  this  need,  and  must  fill  it  if 
they  are  to  play  their  part  in  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  by  its  very  name  and  well- 
known  system  or  organization  for  business  and  worship, 
stresses  the  fact  that  we  need  one  another.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  Quakerism  has  treasured  this  basic  element 
from  the  beginning,  and  only  when  it  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  exercised  did  schism  and  theological  warfare  tear 
the  Society  asunder.  George  Fox  knew  the  terrible  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  religious  differences,  and  wrote  and  preached 
for  over  forty  years  that  Friends  should  “know  one 
another  in  that  which  is  eternal”  and  "keep  in  that  life 
and  power  that  unites  and  heals.”  Persecution,  imprison¬ 
ment,  long  separations,  loss  of  goods,  and  broken  family 


ties,  all  were  tenderly  noted  and  cared  for  by  members 
generally.  Responsible  sharing  of  one  another’s  concerns 
and  burdens  were  then  and  still  are  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  Quakerism. 

I  feel,  however,  that  more  might  be  done  by  Meet¬ 
ings  in  the  day-by-day  life  of  individual  members,  and 
especially  among  the  women.  In  the  Church,  women  par¬ 
ticularly  can  find  work  and  fellowship.  Their  lives  are 
more  circumscribed  than  the  lives  of  men  in  the  care 
of  home  and  children,  especially  in  these  days  of  do-it- 
yourself  domestic  life.  Well-educated  young  women  have 
an  increasing  need  for  using  their  talents  and  exchang¬ 
ing  thoughts  with  others  in  similar  circumstances.  Shop¬ 
ping  pools  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are  not 
enough.  Perhaps  a  city  job  looks  alluring,  and  more 
money  would  provide  a  substitute  at  home.  Not  many 
concerned  Quaker  mothers  accept  this  way  out.  The 
Meeting  might  find  a  great  potential  strength  and  serve 
a  real  spiritual  need  if  it  had  a  Women’s  Meeting  during 
the  month.  Such  a  Meeting  could  reach  out  to  all  its 
women  members  and  attenders  in  love  and  understand¬ 
ing,  getting  them  together  for  a  brief  program  of  mutual 
interest,  some  sewing,  some  singing,  perhaps  a  little 
food  and  sociability.  "Caring  matters  most.” 

For  twelve  years,  while  at  Earlham,  I  participated 
in  this  kind  of  Meeting  program,  organized  and  loosely 
related  through  the  United  Society  of  Friends  Women 
throughout  the  fourteen  Yearly  Meetings  that  make  up 
the  Five  Years  Meeting.  I  was  a  stranger  and  they  took 
me  in,  literally.  I  learned  there  what  “women’s  work” 
in  the  Church  can  be.  And  it  can  be  a  great  thing.  In 
no  way  lessening  the  many  things  they  do  together  with 
men,  women  have  their  own  work  to  do  for  which  men 
have  no  time  and  need.  The  pastoral  care  of  members  in 
sickness  or  trouble,  drawing  in  the  lonely,  the  house¬ 
bound  young  mother,  raising  money  for  material  aid  to 
the  Meeting,  locally  and  in  its  broad  program  in  the 
world,  and  keeping  one  another  in  mind — these  are  the 
special  opportunities  for  Meeting  women  who  are  in 
the  grand  tradition  of  Margaret  Fell  Fox  and  Elizabeth 
Guerney  Fry. 

This  kind  of  program  is  not  just  a  sentimental  in¬ 
dulgence  of  feminine  enjoyment  of  sociability,  though 
this  has  a  therapeutic  benefit  if  it  truly  recreates  the 
spirit,  as  the  Church  is  born  to  do.  Old  and  young  need 
each  other,  to  be  intimately  related  in  spirit  to  one 
another,  to  build  up  "that  of  God”  in  one  another.  This 
is  the  intimate  task  of  the  Meeting,  and  I  think  Women’s 
Meetings  are  part  of  the  answer. 

Elizabeth  W.  Furnas 
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The  Meaning  of  Japans  Political  Crisis 


Many  of  our  news  analysts  and  most  of  our  press 
have  interpreted  the  recent  demonstrations  and 
riots  in  Japan,  which  culminated  in  Prime  Minister 
Nobusuke  Kishi’s  cancelling  his  invitation  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  the  country  on  a  goodwill  mission, 
as  a  singularly  successful  victory  for  world  communism 
and  a  humiliating  defeat  for  the  prestige  and  policies 
of  the  United  States.  I,  for  one,  take  exception  to  this 
conclusion,  which  is  based  on  several  false  assumptions 
and  which  is  an  oversimplification  of  a  complex  internal 
political  and  international  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  demonstrations  which  first  be¬ 
gan  to  take  on  significant  proportions  after  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Kishi  forced  the  United  States-Japan  Security  Treaty 
through  the  lower  house  of  Parliament  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  on  the  morning  of  May  20,  1960,  are  a  symptom 
of  the  latest  stage  Japan  has  reached  in  its  post-World 
War  II  development.  Since  its  surrender  to  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  on  September  2,  1945,  in  lower 
Tokyo  Bay,  Japan  has  already  passed  through  the  stages 
of  military  occupation  and  political  tutelage  under  close 
American  guidance. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  occupation  of  Japan, 
almost  exclusively  by  American  forces,  continued  from 
September  1945  to  April  1952,  when  the  Peace  Treaty 
went  into  effect.  This  was  the  period  when  Japan  was 
completely  demilitarized,  when  its  people  slowly  emerged 
from  the  physical,  emotional,  and  economic  shock  of 
defeat,  and  when  the  United  States  attempted  to  impose 
on  its  former  enemy  its  own  political  philosophy,  system 
of  education,  and  many  other  basic  concepts  of  life  and 
practices.  It  was  intended  that  this  occupation  would 
continue  until  there  was  established,  “in  accordance  with 
the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  Japanese  people,  a  peace¬ 
fully  inclined  and  responsible  government.”  Thus  these 
seven  years  saw  the  adoption  of  a  new  (institution  which 
provided  for  many  of  the  basic  human  rights  familiar 
to  every  American,  gave  Parliament  complete  legislative 
powers,  including  control  over  government  finances,  de¬ 
prived  the  Emperor  of  all  executive  authority,  distrib¬ 
uted  the  land  to  those  who  worked  it,  and  forbade  the 
formation  of  a  military  establishment  in  Japan. 

The  successful  manner  in  which  Japan  enthusias¬ 
tically  supported  these  reforms  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  forces  was  one  of  the  chief  factors  which 
led  to  the  second  stage  of  Japan's  postwar  development, 
the  period  of  tutelage  beginning  with  the  Peace  Treaty, 
which  became  effective  in  April  1952.  Under  this  treaty 
and  the  first  United  States-Japanese  Security  Treaty 
which  accompanied  it,  Japan  was  no  longer  treated  as 


an  enemy  but  more  as  a  partner.  The  occupation  of  the 
country  under  an  American  commander  ceased;  in  re¬ 
turn  the  United  States  was  granted  rights  for  military 
bases  and  for  stationing  troops  to  protect  Japan  from 
attack.  But  in  this  new  period  Japan  was  not  completely 
independent.  It  knew  that  the  Security  Treaty,  as  well 
as  its  own  safety,  made  it  imperative  that  it  follow  the 
same  foreign  policy  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It  did 
not  have  to  be  consulted  on  how  the  American  forces 
were  to  be  used.  Despite  the  provisions  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  against  a  military  establishment,  it  organized  its 
own  security  forces,  totaling  about  250,000  personnel; 
yet  these  had  been  American  trained  and  could  not  act 
independently  of  America. 

This  second  period  of  tutelage  was  important  in 
other  respects.  Under  American  sponsorship  Japan 
joined  the  United  Nations  as  a  full-fledged  member  of 
that  body.  Economically  the  country  began  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  World  War  II  and  surpassed  its  pre¬ 
war  activity.  It  again  acquired  an  important  segment 
of  total  world  trade.  While  dreaming  that  many  of  its 
economic  ills  might  be  settled  if  it  could  work  out  agree¬ 
ments  for  extensive  trade  with  Communist  China,  it 
became  disillusioned  when  the  Chinese  Communists  in¬ 
sisted  that  recognition  of  their  status  was  a  prerequisite 
to  signing  such  agreements.  Without  bearing  any  of  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  or  engaging  in  military  operations 
in  the  Korean  War,  it  profited  noticeably  from  the  war 
by  supplying  the  American  forces  with  materiel  and 
services.  In  fine,  Japan  was  far  more  independent  than 
it  had  been  under  the  occupation  but  still  had  not  yet 
regained  its  complete  sovereignty. 

Finally,  another  important  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  real  significance  of  the 
present  crisis  in  Japan.  This  is  the  strong  belief  of 
many  Japanese — just  how  many  is  difficult  to  determine 
— that  their  country  should  follow  a  neutralist  policy, 
and  that  continued  alliance  with  the  United  States  will 
only  mean  involvement  in  another  war,  which  is  the 
last  thing  they  want.  This  group  includes  the  Christian 
pacifists,  many  of  the  intellectuals,  and  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  remember  vividly  the  war  years  of  their  child¬ 
hood.  Since  the  Communists  and  Socialists  also  favor  a 
neutralist  policy  and  since  the  former  have  spearheaded 
and  led  the  most  violent  of  the  recent  demonstrations, 
the  issues  have  become  confused.  Opponents  of  Mr. 
Kishi  and  the  Security  Treaty  have  been  identified  as 
Communists,  and  world  communism  has  been  given 
credit  for  a  victory  which  does  not  exist. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  recent  polit- 
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ical  crisis  in  Japan?  Why  did  the  entire  Japanese  press 
suddenly  turn  against  Mr.  Kishi  immediately  after  he 
forced  the  new  Security  Treaty  through  Parliament,  and 
why  did  the  demonstrations  mount  in  intensity  against 
him  and  President  Eisenhower’s  visit?  It  seems  clear  to 
me  that  these  phenomena  are  much  more  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  nation  which  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
period  of  independence  and  is  seeking  to  understand  the 
true  nature  of  the  democratic  process  than  one  which 
has  succumbed  to  world  communism. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Kishi’s  blunder,  everyone  knew  that  the 
Socialists  had  been  following  obstructionist  tactics  in 
Parliament  and  had  shown  complete  disrespect  for  the 
duly  elected  leaders  of  the  government.  At  the  same 
time,  everyone  hoped  that  Mr.  Kishi’s  government  would 
continue  to  respect  the  normal  parliamentary  processes, 
particularly  at  a  time  of  crisis.  When  he  resorted  to  the 
questionable  tactics  of  calling  a  special  midnight  session 
of  Parliament  attended  only  by  his  party  members  and 
forced  immediate  acceptance  of  the  treaty,  the  press  cor¬ 
rectly  saw  a  real  threat  to  the  democratic  process  in 
Japan.  Kishi  had  made  a  major  political  blunder,  and 
it  was  clear  he  would  have  to  resign.  Thus  the  demon¬ 
strations  began  as  anti-Kishi  and  anti-Security  Treaty. 
When  he  insisted  that  President  Eisenhower  continue 
his  plans  to  visit  Japan,  and  the  President  indicated  his 
intention  of  doing  so,  the  vast  majority  of  Japanese  inter¬ 
preted  this  visit  as  a  direct  attempt  to  support  the  Kishi 
government.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  President  suddenly 
became  involved  in  internal  Japanese  politics.  The  most 
humiliating  aspect  of  this  whole  episode  seems  to  me  to 
be  that  our  embassy  in  Tokyo  was  not  able  to  predict 
what  was  likely  to  happen  and  thus  made  the  President 
a  victim  of  circumstances. 

Naturally  the  Communists  and  Socialists  capitalized 
on  the  anti-Kishi  movement  and  were  glad  to  see  in¬ 
creasingly  large  numbers  of  persons  demonstrating  against 
the  new  treaty.  This  opposition  has  been  strong  enough 
to  force  Kishi  out  of  office.  It  seems  clear  that  new  elec¬ 


tions  will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  many  Japanese,  even  many  who  oppose  Mr.  Kishi 
and  the  Security  Treaty,  are  ashamed  of  the  violence  of 
the  demonstrations  and  of  the  fact  that  this  violence 
forced  the  President  to  cancel  his  trip.  Many  of  them, 
who  otherwise  might  have  voted  for  the  Socialists  be¬ 
cause  of  their  support  of  neutralism,  may  vote  for  the 
conservative  Liberal  Democratic  Party  under  a  new 
non-Kishi  leadership.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  will  gain  a  majority,  but  the  Liberal  Democrats  will 
undoubtedly  be  returned  to  office. 

The  real  test  for  American-Japanese  friendship  and 
for  democracy  in  Japan  is  before  us,  not  behind  us.  The 
issue  is  by  no  means  settled.  If  we  are  impatient,  if  we 
insist  that  Japan  must  follow  our  foreign  policy  in  every 
detail,  that  what  we  consider  to  be  good  for  ourselves 
must  l)e  good  for  Japan  and  must  be  accepted  by  her, 
and  that  Japan  is  to  be  used  for  our  own  ends  in  the 
cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  we  are  playipg 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  in  Japan,  Peking,  and 
Moscow.  Then  the  next  elections  in  Japan  will  show 
that  what  turned  out  to  be  an  anti-Kishi  movement  has 
in  reality  become  an  anti-American  movement. 

We  must,  on  the  other  hand,  recognize  that  Japan  is 
entering  a  new  stage  of  independence  after  World  War 
II,  that  while  the  new  Security  Treaty  gives  Japan  more 
power  over  its  own  destiny  than  the  old  one,  many 
Japanese  would  prefer  not  to  have  any  treaty  at  all, 
that  the  entire  nation  must  not  be  condemned  for  the 
action  of  a  few  hard-core  Communist  leaders  of  the 
mob,  and  that  these  are  natural  outbursts  of  a  nation 
struggling  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process.  If  we  can  show  an  understanding  patience 
and  reiterate  to  the  Japanese  our  faith  in  them,  their 
good  judgment,  and  the  future  of  their  country,  then 
the  present  fiasco  will  have  been  a  victory  for  closer  and 
enduring  friendship  between  our  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments. 

June  25,  1960  Hugh  Borton 


E  know  that  Jesus  identified  himself  with  the  suffering  and  the  sinful,  the  poor  and  the  oppressed. 
Ve  know  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  befriend  social  outcasts.  We  know  that  he  warned  us  against 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  that  wealth  and  great  possessions  so  easily  come  between  us  and  God,  and  divide 
us  from  our  neighbors.  The  worship  of  middle-class  comfort  is  surely  a  side-chapel  in  the  temple  of  Mammon. 
It  attracts  large  congregations,  and  Friends  have  been  known  to  frequent  it.  We  know  that  Jesus  had  compassion 
on  the  multitude  and  taught  them  many  things  concerning  the  Kingdom.  He  respected  the  common  folk, 
appealed  to  them  and  was  more  hopeful  of  a  response  from  them  than  from  the  well-to-do,  the  clever,  and  the 
learned.  Yet  he  never  flattered  the  workers,  never  fostered  in  them  feelings  of  envy  and  hatred,  and  never  urged 
them  to  press  for  their  own  interests  ruthlessly  and  fight  the  class  war  to  a  finish.  He  called  them  to  love  their 
enemies  and  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  them _ H.  G.  Wood  from  Christian  Faith  and  Practice,  London 
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Main  Issues  in  the  Five 

The  forthcoming  Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends  (July 
14  to  21)  is  yet  another  of  those  occasions  when 
Friends  “from  everywhere”  are  represented  and  included. 
No  other  body  of  Friends  in  the  world  holds  within  its 
circle  so  much  diversity  in  the  practices  and  traditions 
that  characterise  Friends  today.  It  is  a  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  history  of  Friends. 

The  most  important  aspects  of  this  or  any  other  gath¬ 
ering  of  Friends  are  not  in  the  announced  topics — indeed, 
they  cannot  be,  though  the  discussions  reflect  them.  The 
basic  questions  are:  What  is  really  happening  in  the 
history  of  Friends  as  the  Five  Years  Meeting  sessions  are 
held?  What  of  these  and  other  sessions  will  affect  the 
record  of  this  next  century?  We  should  try  to  see  and 
lift  some  of  these  issues  of  our  day  into  clearer  view. 

Within  every  conference  of  Friends  are  these  deeper 
currents  that  are  not  explicit  in  the  topics  discussed. 
They  are  known  in  living,  in  fellowship,  in  service,  and 
in  the  stir  of  mind  and  spirit  that  comes  when  Friends 
meet  Friends. 

One  might  well  ponder  the  values  of  the  many  gath¬ 
erings  of  Friends,  particularly  of  "All  Friends,”  whether 
in  world,  national,  or  area  conferences.  That  there  has 
been  through  them  an  increase  of  understanding,  com¬ 
mon  experience,  and  union  at  the  roots  we  can  hardly 
doubt.  It  is  on  this  level  that  the  intangible,  spiritual 
realities  have  been  found,  and  these  in  the  end  write  the 
history  of  Friends.  Though  not  all  gains  are  to  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  conferences,  there  can  be  little  fellowship  or 
future  with  Friends  in  absentia. 

Integration  on  the  Deeper  Level 

The  Five  Years  Meeting  includes  diverse  bodies  and 
practices.  Although  it  is  predominantly  pastoral  and 
programed  in  its  membership,  it  has  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  unprogramed  Meetings.  The  pastoral  form  is  on 
first  impact  shocking  to  some  Friends  of  older  traditions 
characterized  by  the  open  meeting  on  the  basis  of  silence. 
The  generally  evangelical  spirit  of  pastoral  Meetings  is 
rooted  not  only  in  the  more  recent  historical  influences 
from  other  Christian  bodies  and  Christianity  itself,  but 
also  in  the  first  decades  of  Friends  history.  At  both  of 
these  points,  the  pastoral  and  the  evangelical,  new  in¬ 
sights  and  responses  are  being  made.  There  are  more 
appreciation  and  practice  of  silence  in  pastoral  Meetings, 
and,  it  seems  evident,  more  outreach  and  extension  of 
Friends  faith  and  practice  on  the  part  of  nonpastoral 
Friends.  Such  is  the  value  of  meeting  and  sharing  at  the 
confluence  of  our  diverse  traditions.  Creation  is  at  work. 


Years  Meeting  Sessions 

shaping  the  future  of  Friends,  and  the  Five  Years  Meet¬ 
ing  is  one  main  area  of  this  creation. 

Concern  for  a  message  and  a  ministry  among  other 
Friends  bodies  has  been  quite  noticeable,  for  instance, 
in  the  work  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
In  the  first  decade  of  that  service  it  was  often  stated  that 
we  should  so  conduct  our  services  that  we  could  leave  on 
short  notice,  with  no  visible  Quaker  order  in  our  wake.  We 
were  content  to  leave  people  wondering  why  we  had  come 
and  gone.  We  now  give  added  emphasis  to  training  for 
longer  periods  of  service  and  communicating  our  message. 

The  meeting  of  traditions  is  also  reflected  in  the  work 
of  Friends  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  through  the  Board 
of  Missions.  Africa,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  and  other 
fields  present  an  important  part  of  that  work  which  now 
is  being  implemented  by  other  Friends  bodies.  The  sense 
of  mission  is  being  rekindled,  and  the  scope  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  being  broadened  and  deepened  by  this 
wider  sharing  within  the  Society  of  Friends.  This  growth 
of  new  life  and  spirit,  which  has  also  been  reflected  in 
the  Friends  World  Committee,  will  be  in  evidence  at  the 
Five  Years  Meeting  sessions. 

The  accent  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  is  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  dynamic  as  interpreted  and  experienced  by 
Friends.  Within  this  emphasis  the  evangelical  concern  is 
taking  on  new  depth  and  new  scope.  The  service  concept 
is  giving  it  more  effect  and  significance,  even  while  our 
service  activities  take  on  new  zeal  and  emphasis.  We  are 
now  too  close  to  these  changes,  seen  only  in  a  short  time- 
segment,  which  history  will  draw  into  a  larger  perspective. 

Reviewing  Our  Peace  Responsibilities 

In  a  world  where  we  at  times  seem  to  totter,  not  on 
the  brink  of  conventional  war,  but  on  the  brink  of  total 
disaster,  we  shall  think  anew  our  responsibilities  and  our 
testimony  for  peace  as  a  creative  way  of  life.  We  are  called 
not  merely  to  resist  evil  courses  but  to  open  new  doors  and 
ways  to  the  healing  forces  inherent  in  men  under  God. 

This  call  requires  that  we  explore  again  the  tributaries 
to  peace  or  war,  for  each  is  part  of  the  vast  complex  of  life 
in  which  racial,  economic,  and  cultural  forces  issue  in 
good  will  or  in  strife.  We  may  not  find  a  way  to  stop  dan¬ 
gerous  trends  on  the  summit  and  near-summit  levels,  but 
we  can  face  our  own  failures  and  opportunities  to  prac¬ 
tice  good  will  next  door.  We  have  yet  to  see  as  local  Meet¬ 
ings  how  far  we  often  are  in  practice  from  the  ideas  we 
preach.  On  this  issue  all  Friends  should  think  and  pray 
together  in  penitence  and  in  a  courageous  turn  upward. 

In  our  peacemaking  activities  we  have  varied  accents. 
Some  of  us  are  concerned  to  work  on  summit  levels  or 
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through  the  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations,  con¬ 
vinced  that  peace  will  not  come  in  a  straight,  unilateral 
approach  in  our  “one  world.”  Others  are  certain  that 
the  tributaries  to  war  or  peace  are  the  available  and  most 
important  areas;  hence  the  concern  for  interracial  prob¬ 
lems.  Still  others  feel  that  every  war  is  in  some  basic 
sense  a  battle  for  bread  and  that  technical  assistance  and 
projects  of  economic  cooperation  are  of  first  importance. 
These  and  other  accents  are  present-day  expressions  of 
our  traditio’:al  peace  testimony.  They  are  all  important, 
and  we  should  distribute  our  forces  on  several  peace 
fronts.  We  need  to  regain  and  to  stand  together  on  the 
basic  principle  of  peace — a  principle  which  we  are  in 
danger  of  forsaking  in  our  general  membership. 

For  a  Prepared  Ministry 

One  of  the  more  recent  movements,  rooted  in  a  long¬ 
time  concern  among  pastoral  Friends,  is  for  a  trained  or 
prepared  ministry.  The  coming  of  the  pastoral  pattern 
has  required  it.  At  the  present  time  there  are  many 
young  Friends  receiving  their  training  in  seminaries  of 
other  church  bodies.  Hartford,  Yale,  Christian  Theo¬ 
logical  of  Indianapolis,  Asbury,  and  others  are  such  cen¬ 
ters  of  post-graduate  training.  Friends  of  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  have  considered  certain  alternatives.  Might  we 
have  a  student  hostel  at  an  existing  seminary  where  a 
Quaker  professor  might  hold  a  chair  in  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  be  a  kind  of  resident  pastor  to  pastors-in-train- 
ing?  The  plan  which  now  seems  most  likely  is  the  setting 
up  of  a  graduate  school  of  our  own  at  Earlham  College. 
The  details  of  this  plan  have  been  presented  and  are  now 
available  to  those  who  are  interested.  Discussion  of  this 
plan  will,  no  doubt,  loom  large  in  the  forthcoming  ses¬ 
sions,  not  so  much  in  formal  presentations  as  in  ever¬ 
present  informal  conversations. 

The  need  for  a  prepared  ministry  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  both  pastoral  and  nonpastoral  Friends  should 
see  how  definitely  this  affects  the  future  of  Friends. 
Remember,  the  alternative  to  a  prepared  ministry  is  an 
unprepared  ministry!  Ministry  we  shall  have.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  What  kind? 

The  concept  of  a  graduate  school  for  this  purpose  will 
focus  mainly  on  pastoral  ministry,  but  it  will  also  include 
the  wider  range  of  ministry  in  all  kinds  of  Friends  Meet¬ 
ings  and  in  many  departments,  such  as  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  something  new,  exciting,  and  engaging  for 
the  thought  and  activities  of  all  Friends. 

The  main  issues,  therefore,  before  the  Five  Years 
Meeting  of  Friends  are  the  new  creation  among  Friends 
which  our  diverse  groups  are  inciting;  the  new  ways  of 
mission-service  activities  now  in  formation;  the  redefin¬ 
ing  of  and  regard  for  responsibilities  of  peacemaking; 


and  the  preparation  of  mind  and  spirit  for  our  new  level 
of  life — these  are  deep  in  the  very  nature  of  our  present- 
day  life.  These  are  main  issues  for  the  Five  Years  Meeting. 

Errol  T.  Elliott 

Moral  Rearmament 

An  editorial  in  the  British  Quaker  weekly  The  Friend  criti- 
.  cizes  the  Moral  Rearmament  movement  for  using  the 
name  of  William  Penn  in  a  pamphlet  attacking  political 
coexistence  between  Russia  and  the  West. 

Editor  Bernard  Canter,  describing  the  MRA  publication 
Ideology  and  Coexistence,  which  has  been  circulated  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies,  says  that  although  Quakers  apart  from  Penn 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  pamphlet,  “if  they  had  been,  the 
writers  of  this  anti-Communist  manifesto  would  surely  have 
identified  us  Quakers  as  leaguers  with  Satan.  For,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “they  have  hinted  as  much  of  the  American  Methodists 
for  having  produced  proposals  for  total  world  disarmament, 
the  admission  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  an  end  to  conscription,  curtailment  of  civil  defense, 
and  the  establishment  of  Berlin  as  a  free  city  under  U.N. 
supervision.” 

The  editorial  says  [that]  “the  pamphlet  condemns  all  efforts 
at  political  peacemaking  and  efforts  at  reconciliation  between 
East  and  West  as  displeasing  to  God.  And  Friends  are  con¬ 
stantly  encouraging,  and  even  themselves  making,  such  efforts.” 

Bernard  Canter  goes  on  to  object  especially  to  use  of  the 
name  of  William  Penn,  seventeenth-century  Quaker  who 
founded  Pennsylvania.  The  pamphlet  claims  that  “William 
Penn  put  the  alternative  of  Moral  Rearmament  or  commu¬ 
nism  clearly  when  he  said:  ‘Men  must  choose  to  be  governed 
by  God,  or  they  condemn  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants.' " 

The  Quaker  editor  objects:  “But  all  the  argument  in  this 
pamphlet  is  tied  to  two  assumptions — that  God  and  anti¬ 
communism  are  synonymous  terms,  and  that  governance  of 
the  world  by  God  and  MRA  are  also  synonymous  terms. 

“In  this  setting,  therefore  .  .  . ,”  continues  Bernard  Canter, 
“our  beloved  Founding  Father  becomes  transmuted,  and 
stands  before  us  (and  before  the  at  least  two  hundred  million 
citizens  of  various  countries  who  have  seen  or  will  see  this 
pamphlet)  in  a  new  guise,  as  a  prophet  looking  ahead,  from 
his  far  country  which  knew  neither  MRA  nor  Communism, 
and  telling  us  to  choose  one  and  eschew  the  other.” 

— Ecumenical  Press  Service 
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“Caring  Matters  Most”  is  the  talk  Elizabeth  W.  Furnas 
gave  on  December  1,  1959,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Problems  Group,  held  in  Race  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Elizabeth  Furnas  is  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa. 

Hugh  Borton,  President  of  Haverford  College,  recently 
made  his  fifth  trip  to  Japan,  arriving  the  day  before  the 
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Security  Treaty  was  forced  through  Parliament  and  staying 
through  the  following  week.  He  was  formerly  Director  of  the 
East  Asian  Institute  and  Professor  of  Japanese  at  Columbia 
University. 

Errol  T.  Elliott,  our  correspondent  from  the  Midwest,  Five 
Years  Meeting,  is  minister  of  the  First  Friends  Church,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  He  was  for  many  years  Editor  of  The  American  Friend 
and  is  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

Our  readers  are  reminded  of  the  biweekly  publication  of 
the  Friends  Journal  during  the  summer.  In  case  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  all  copies  have  been  received,  please  check  the 
numbers  of  the  issues  on  the  title  pages. 


The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers  at  its  conven¬ 
tion,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  June,  awarded  the  Jane 
Addams  Centennial  Plaque  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
AFSC,  received  the  plaque  for  the  Service  Committee.  The 
presentation  address  was  made  by  Melvin  A.  Glasser,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  the  National  Association. 


Mary  Hoxie  Jones  for  the  Publications  Committee  of  the 
Friends  World  Committee,  American  Section  and  Fellowship 
Council,  has  announced  the  publication  of  two  leaflets  in 
Spanish.  Translated  by  Domingo  Ricart  and  printed  in 
Mexico  through  the  good  efforts  of  Heberto  Sein,  they  are 
Los  Testimonios  Cuaqueros  en  la  Vida  Diaria  and  El  Pacifismo 
Activo.  Copies  of  the  booklet  reporting  on  the  Conference 
on  Crime  and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders  are  also  available 
at  50  cents  each.  The  announcement  was  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Friends  World  Committee, 
American  Section  and  Fellowship  Council,  held  at  Pendle  Hill 
on  May  21,  1960. 


£.  Raymond  Wilson  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  before  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  on  June  24.  He  urged  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  “to  appropriate  the  full  amount  authorized  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  technical  assistance  programs 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States,  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund,  United  States  and  multilateral  refugee  programs,  the 
Point  Four  Youth  Corps,  the  Indus  Basin  development  project, 
the  Special  Program  for  Africa,  and  malaria  eradication.” 


Lewis  and  Sarah  Benson  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting, 
N.  J.,  will  sail  on  July  21  to  visit  Friends  in  the  British  Isles 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Lewis  will  give  the  opening  address 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Young  Friends  of  Great  Britain  in 
York,  and  he  and  Sarah  will  attend  the  reunion  at  Wood- 
brooke.  They  will  return  home  in  October. 


Emily  Cooper  Johnson,  a  member  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  Meet¬ 
ing  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Friends  Journal,  is 
the  Editor  of  the  volume  Jane  Addams:  A  Centennial  Reader, 
to  be  published  in  October  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  The  book  will  contain  a  foreword  by  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas. 

This  anthology  makes  available  the  Nobel  Prize  Winner’s 
extraordinarily  fine  writings,  which  carry  all  the  more  author¬ 
ity  because  a  life  of  service  to  social  welfare  and  international 
peace  supported  them. 


More  than  800  young  people  are  scheduled  to  take  part 
in  American  Friends  Service  Committee  projects  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Ranging  from  Tokyo  to  Maine,  the  projects  will  offer 
a  summer  of  service  and  study  to  people  from  high  school 
through  postgraduate  levels.  There  will  be  29  projects  in 
the  United  States,  14  overseas  work  camps  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  and  six  community  service  units  in  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala.  Students  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Denmark,  India,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Sweden,  Haiti,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  Service  Committee  projects  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 


J.  Huston  Westover,  his  wife  Jane,  and  their  two  sons 
have  moved  from  Whitesburg,  Kentucky,  to  2  Independence 
Road,  South  Acton,  Massachusetts.  After  serving  for  five  years 
in  the  Kentucky  coal  fields.  Dr.  Westover  is  joining  the  Acton 
Medical  Associates.  As  he  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Friends 
Medical  Society,  the  address  of  that  organization  changes  to 
his  new  address. 


Tim  Plummer,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Norman  Whit¬ 
ney,  AFSC  Peace  Education  Program  Secretary,  has  announced 
that  four  peace  caravans  will  travel  this  summer  in  northern 
California,  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  northern  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  and  New  York  State.  There  will  be  17  participants. 


The  Russell  Elkinton  family  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting, 
Pa.,  left  the  end  of  June  for  a  visit  to  England  and  a  motor 
tour  of  France.  Russell  Elkinton  will  present  a  paper  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Internal  Medicine  to  be  held  in 
Switzerland. 


“The  Quaker  Approach  to  Contemporary  Affairs”  is  the 
theme  of  the  eighth  annual  week-long  vacation-institute  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  New  Eng¬ 
land  Region,  from  July  30  to  August  6  at  Geneva  Point 
Camp,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H.  Dean  of  the  institute  is 
Russell  Johnson,  AFSC  New  England  Peace  Education  Sec¬ 
retary.  Leaders  of  the  institute  include  Clarence  Pickett, 
Norman  Whitney,  David  Dellinger,  Harrop  Freeman,  Morris 
Mitchell,  Scott  Nearing,  Robert  Pickus,  Henry  T.  Yost,  and 
James  Avery  Joyce.  The  cost  for  adults  is  $48,  with  special 
rates  for  couples,  students,  and  children.  A  full  program  is 
planned  for  children  of  all  ages.  For  details,  write  Avon-at- 
Winni,  AFSC,  130  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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The  Rt.  Hon.  Philip  Noel-Baker,  noted  British  authority 
on  disarmament,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1959,  spoke  at  Race  Street  Meeting 
House,  Philadelphia,  on  June  17.  In  his  address,  "1970  with¬ 
out  Arms,”  he  urged  that  peace  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
world  organization,  stating  that  while  disarmament  is  the 
major  problem,  it  cannot  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  context 
of  international  law  and  order.  We  must  begin  now,  moving 
immediately,  step  by  step,  and  not  insist  on  perfectionist  and 
foolproof  situations. 

During  the  afternoon  of  June  17  he  was  questioned  by  in¬ 
terviewers  representing  stations  WCAU  and  WRCV-TV  and 
was  seen  later  that  day  on  channel  3  of  Philadelphia  TV 
stations.  Every  bit  of  added  tension  makes  the  world  more 
dangerous,  he  said,  necessitating  earlier,  drastic  reductions 
of  armaments  under  international  control.  The  arms  race  is 
a  race  no  one  can  win.  The  development  of  new  powerful 
nations  will  make  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war  even  greater. 
It  is  high  time  we  took  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  seriously. 

The  public  meeting,  attended  by  about  400  people,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Region  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Honorary  Degrees 

On  June  18  Clarence  E.  Pickett  was  granted  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  at  the  73rd  commencement  of  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia.  Clarence  Pickett,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  Emeritus  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  gave  the  commencement  address  on  “The  Atom 
and  Life,”  in  which  he  stressed  the  need  to  develop  skill  in 
the  field  of  human  values  and  in  the  spirit. 

Clarence  Pickett  also  received  an  L.H.D.  degree  from 
Brandeis  University  and  an  L.H.D.  degree  from  William  Penn 
College. 

Judge  Curtis  Bok  was  granted  an  honorary  L.H.D.  degree 
at  the  87th  commencement  of  Swarthmore  College  on  June  6. 
A  member  of  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  Judge  Bok  is  one 
of  the  nation’s  distinguished  jurists.  In  1958  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Since  1937  the  former  Philadelphia  attorney  has 
served  as  president  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  No.  6 
of  Philadelphia  County.  In  addition  to  his  active  practice  on 
the  bench.  Judge  Bok  has  also  written  several  books  on  juris¬ 
prudence,  including  The  Backbone  of  the  Herring,  I,  Too, 
Nicodemus,  Problems  in  Criminal  Law,  and  Star  Wormwood. 
Since  1924  he  has  served  as  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music. 

Three  other  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  at  the  Swarth¬ 
more  commencement  were  Douglas  Bush,  English  literature 
scholar;  Milton  Eisenhower,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  astrophysicist  Martin  Schwarzchild.  Five-minute 
charges  by  each  of  the  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  replaced 
the  traditional  commencement  address. 

An  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  was  con¬ 


ferred  on  Esther  B.  Rhoads  at  the  130th  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  June  5. 
The  degree  was  granted  in  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
career  Esther  Rhoads  has  had  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  in 
Japan.  Recently  she  has  served  as  tutor  to  the  Imperial  House¬ 
hold.  The  only  student  speaker  was  Melvin  Reiser,  who  gave 
the  benediction.  Both  Esther  Rhoads  and  Melvin  Reiser  are 
members  of  Coulter  Street  Meeting,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

News  of  the  following  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  will 
also  interest  Friends.  Complete  details  are  not  available. 

The  Rt.  Hon,  Philip  J,  Noel-Baker:  LL.D.,  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity;  LL.D.,  Haverford  College. 

Hugh  Borton:  LL.D.,  Temple  University. 

Alexander  C.  Purdy:  D.D.,  William  Penn  College. 

Reactions  to  the  Crisis  in  Japan 

Observations  regarding  Japanese  opposition  to  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  were  given  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  by  Esther  Rhoads  on  June  8,  who  testified 
at  a  public  session  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Committee 'on 
National  Legislation.  A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
wrote:  “Miss  Rhoads  asserted  that  not  just  leftists  but  the 
great  majority  of  Japanese  are  worried  by  the  treaty  as  one 
that  commits  their  country  to  the  Western  side  in  the  East- 
West  cold  war. 

“Claiming  40  years  of  experience  in  Japan,  she  said  Japa¬ 
nese  intellectuals  and  religious  groups  are  opposed  to  the 
rearmament  and  would  have  their  country  depend  for  its 
security  on  the  United  Nations.” 

Four  hundred  Protestant  and  Jewish  clergymen  have  signed 
a  statement  made  public  in  June,  urging  that  the  United 
States  reconsider  the  recently  negotiated  Mutual  Security  Pact 
with  Japan.  The  statement,  released  by  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation,  pointed  out  that  such  a  treaty  obligates  Japan 
to  build  up  sufficient  arms  for  retaliation  against  any  attack 
on  U.S.  bases  and  accordingly  violates  the  Japanese  Consti¬ 
tution  adopted  at  the  end  of  World  War  11. 

Dr,  Hachiro  Yuasa,  President  of  the  International  Christian 
University  in  Japan,  in  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
whose  members  met  in  New  York  City  in  late  June,  stated: 
“There  has  never  been  and  is  not  now  any  conscious  anti- 
American  sentiment  or  movement  on  the  campus.”  Dr.  Yuasa 
felt  that  the  present  disturbance  in  Japan  “is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  complex,  complicated,  and  even  conflicting  causes 
and  circumstances.  .  .  .  The  chief  motive  and  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  current  political  activities  on  the  part  of  our 
faculty  members  and  students  are  to  defend  democracy  in 
Japan  and  maintain  peace  in  the  world.” 

MARRIAGES 

HARDIN-SHROPSHIRE — On  June  19,  at  Ridgeway,  Virginia, 
Mary  Ruth  Shropshire,  daughter  of  James  L.  and  Rachel  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  David  H.  S.  Hardin,  son  of  George  C.  and  Helen  S. 
Hardin.  The  groom  and  his  parents  are  members  of  Lansdowne 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

MATLACK-YAUKEY — On  June  18,  at  Florida  Avenue  Meeting 
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House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jean  Comfort  Yaukey,  daughter  of 
Jesse  B.  and  Grace  S.  Yaukey  of  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  James  Hen¬ 
drickson  Matlack,  son  of  Robert  W.  and  Elizabeth  H.  Matlack 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

ROSIER-GILLESPIE — On  June  11,  in  Camden,  Del.,  Meeting 
House  and  under  the  care  of  Concord  Monthly  Meeting,  Concord- 
ville.  Pa.,  Susan  Paxson  Gillespie,  daughter  of  Sarah  Temple  Parks 
of  Wyoming,  Del.,  and  Robert  Edwin  Rosier,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Rosier,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  They  will  reside  near 
Guilford  College;  N.  C. 

TRE.\DWAY-EDGERTON— On  June  7,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Meet¬ 
ing  House,  Carole  Marie  Edcerton,  daughter  of  Virgil  and  Ethel 
Edgerton,  of  Salem  Meeting,  Ohio,  and  Ray  Theodore  Treadway, 
son  of  Ciay  and  Dorothea  Treadway,  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley 
Meeting,  Iowa.  The  couple  graduated  from  Earlham  College  on 
June  5  and  are  on  the  staff  of  the  YMC.A  camp  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
this  summer. 

60th  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

CL.\RK-BANCROFT — Rot.er  Clark,  of  Street,  Somerset,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Sarah  Bancroft  were  married  on  June  18,  1900,  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  in  the  home  of  Sarah  Bancroft’s  parents, 
William  P.  and  Emma  C.  Bancroft,  Rockford,  Wilmington,  Del¬ 
aware. 

DEATHS 

BROWN — On  June  23,  at  his  home  in  Homedale,  Idaho,  Baldwin 
F.  Brown,  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Josiah  Quimby  and  Mary 
K.  Brown  and  a  member  of  Cornwall  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Sur¬ 
viving  are  one  son;  four  grandchildren;  and  two  sisters,  Alice  B. 
Hume  and  Blanche  E.  Brown  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

BURTON — On  June  7,  Horace  H.  Burton,  in  his  84th  year. 
A  lifelong  member  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  John  and  Elizabeth  Headley  Burton.  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  William  Penn  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Tullytown,  Pa.,  for  the  past  60  years  and  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Falls  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders.  His  kindly,  practical 
philosophy  will  always  be  treasured  by  those  who  knew  him.  A 
memorial  service  was  held  at  Falls  Meeting  House  on  June  12. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Alice  W.  Burton,  and  a  son,  John  J.  S. 
Burton,  a  student  at  Earlham  College. 

MARSHALL — On  June  16,  at  his  home,  Marshallvale  Farm, 
after  a  year’s  illness,  J.  Albert  Marshall  of  Kennett  Square  and 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  He  was  an  active  member  of  Kennett  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  which  he  always  attended  and  supported.  Surviving 
are  his  wife,  Abbie  Walter  Marshall;  two  sons,  Thomas  E.,  2nd, 
of  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  J.  Allrert,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.; 
a  half-sister.  Dr.  Florence  Marshall  of  Hamstead,  N.  Y.;  and  seven 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Kennett  Meeting  House 
on  June  18. 

RITTER — On  June  11,  suddenly,  in  Goodwin  Park,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Charles  J.  Ritter,  aged  62  years,  a  member  of  Hartford 
Monthly  Meeting.  Although  he  lived  in  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  for  36 
years.  Charles  Ritter  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Hartford,  where 
his  son.  City  Councilman  George  Ritter,  and  his  family  live.  Hart¬ 
ford  Meeting  will  miss  Charles  Ritter’s  radiant  presence,  but  most 
of  all  he  will  be  missed  by  his  five  grandchildren,  Martha,  Scott, 
Tom,  Penn  Jo,  and  Johnny,  whom  he  brought  faithfully  to  First- 
day  school  whenever  he  was  in  Hartford. 

TRE.ADWAY — On  May  19,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the  Union 
Printers’  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs,  Blaine  Edward  Treadway, 
aged  54  years.  Besides  his  wife,  Dorothy  Binns  Treadway  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Md.,  he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Arthur  B.  of  Stillwater 
Meeting.  Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  Blaine  Edward,  Jr.,  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sandy  Spring  Meeting. 

TUNE.S — On  June  18,  at  Pendleton,  Indiana,  Sarah  Darlington 
Tunes,  in  her  84th  year,  wife  of  the  late  Omar  Tunes.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Ziba  and  Elmina  Rogers  Darlington  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  Fall  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  Pendleton,  Indiana. 


Burial  was  in  the  cemetery  near  the  meeting  house.  Survivors  in¬ 
clude  a  foster  daughter,  Della  Kramer,  four  nephews  and  three 
nieces. 

WINDLE — On  June  2,  Sylvia  Moore  Windle,  aged  75  years, 
wife  of  Ernest  G.  Windle  of  West  Chester,  Pa.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  three  daughters,  and  nine  grandchildren.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  are  Sylvia  W.  Humphrey  of  Bethany,  Conn.,  Louise  M.  Mook 
of  Boalsburg,  Pa.,  and  Anne  M.  W.  Winner  of  Sunbury,  Pa.  A 
Friend  by  marriage  and  for  42  years,  she  was  a  valued  member  of 
High  Street  Meeting,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  she  taught  First- 
day  school  while  her  children  were  young,  later  interesting  her¬ 
self  in  the  welfare  work  of  Friends. 

Paul  Comly  French 

The  untimely  death  of  Paul  Comly  French,  on  Sixth  Month 
third,  leaves  Yardley  Monthly  Meeting  [Pa.]  with  a  profound  sense 
of  loss.  He  was  a  leader  in  many  aspects  of  Meeting  life,  and 
Yardley  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  his  membership.  His  con¬ 
cern  for  his  fellow  man  has  been  felt  in  all  comers  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  for  peace  and  understanding  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  years  to  come.  His  humanitarian  works  will  be  a  living 
monument  to  him. 

Paul  French  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith.  He  put  this  faith 
into  action,  and  the  world  has  been  a  better  place  for  his  being 
here. 

His  legacy  to  us  is  his  fine  example,  and  a  challenge  to  carry 
on  his  unfinished  work  of  making  this  a  world  where  all  men  are 
truly  brothers. 

Elizabeth  W.  Honeyman,  Clerk 


Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

JULY 

14  to  21 — Five  Years  Meeting  at  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Indiana.  Addresses  by  Seth  B.  Hinshaw,  Glenn  A.  Reece,  Dr.  Edwin 
C.  Dahlberg,  Douglas  V.  Steere,  a  group  on  “Africa  Today  and 
Tomorrow,"  and  a  group  from  overseas  on  “World  Issues  Facing 
Friends.”  Bible  study,  worship;  business;  conferences;  workshops, 
with  many  distinguished  Quaker  leaders  and  speakers.  Young 
Friends.  Children’s  program. 

16 — New  York-Westbury  Quarterly  Meeting,  Post  Avenue,  West- 
bury,  L.  L,  N.  Y,  Ministry  and  Counsel  (business),  10  a.m.,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  meeting  for  worship;  business  of  Quarterly  Meeting; 
picnic  lunch  outdoors,  weather  permitting;  at  2  p.m.,  special  wor¬ 
ship  session  under  Ministry  and  Counsel  centered  on  theme  “The 
Spiritual  Basis  of  Our  Quaker  Meetings  for  Business.” 

16 — Western  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Fallowfield,  Pa.,  10  a.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.  Worship  and  Ministry,  9  a.m.  Afternoon  speaker,  Louis 
W.  Schneider  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  “How 
Friends  Can  Express  Their  Testimony  Today.”  Lunch  served; 
baby  sitting  provided  at  Fallowfield.  A  program  of  activities  for 
ages  5  through  12  at  London  Grove  Meeting  House,  Pa.,  9:15  a.m. 
to  3:15  p.m.  Bring  picnic  lunch;  beverage  and  ice  cream  provided. 

22  to  29 — New  York  Yearly  Meeting  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.  Prin¬ 
cipal  speakers,  Henry  J.  Cadbury,  Levinus  K.  Painter,  George  B. 
Corwin,  Albert  Bigelow,  Fred  and  Inez  Reeves,  Lawrence  Pickard. 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting. 

27 — Millville-Muncy  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Elklands,  Pa.,  10:30 
a.m. 

30— Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Providence,  Pa.,  3  p.m. 

30  to  August  6 — Eighth  Annual  Avon-at-Winni  Institute  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H.,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  New  England  Region.  For  families, 
students,  adults;  supervised  children’s  program.  Speakers,  group 
discussions.  Emphasis  on  the  Quaker  approach  to  personal,  com¬ 
munity,  national,  and  international  problems.  Cost,  $48  for  adults; 
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special  rates  for  couples,  students,  and  children.  For  details  write 
Avon-at-Winni,  AFSC,  130  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

31 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting  House,  Route 
1,  a  half  mile  east  of  Hamorton,  Pa.,  10:30  a.m. 

31 — 250th  Anniversary  of  Quaker  Worship  at  Richland  in 
Quakertown,  Pa.  Meeting  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.;  box  lunch  and 
social  period,  12  noon  to  2  p.m.,  followed  by  a  program  of  com¬ 
memoration,  to  which  Richmond  P.  Miller  will  bring  a  message. 


AUGUST 

5  to  10 — Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings,  Stony  Run  and  Homewood, 
at  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

Notice:  Rancocas  Meeting,  N.  J.,  during  the  summer  and  until 
September  11,  inclusive,  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  each  Sunday.  An 
informal  First-day  school  conducted  by  young  parents  will  be  held 
in  the  school  building  and  on  the  lawn  at  the  same  hour  for 
children  not  attending  meeting  for  worship. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARIZONA 

PKOBMXX  —  Sundays,  9:45  a.m..  Adult 
Study:  11  a.m..  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
First-day  School.  17th  Street  and  Glendale 
Avenue.  James  Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West 
Mitchell. 

TUC80H  —  Friends  Meeting,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  Plrst-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  East 
Fourth  Street:  Tucson  MA  3-5305. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBKKEXiET — Friends  meeting.  First-days 
at  11  a.m.,  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetings  the 
last  Friday  of  each  month,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Clerk,  Clarence  Cunningham. 

CBAXBIKOVT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scripps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

BA  JOBBA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7380  Eads 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  QLt  4-7459. 

BOB  AirOBBBS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  34th  Street. 

PABO  ABTO — First-day  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  10  a.m.  Meeting  for 
worship  at  11.  957  Colorado. 

PA8ASBHA — 526  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

8AB  FBAirCX8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  2160  Lake  Street. 


COLORADO 

BOITBDEB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
22nd  and  Pearl  Streets.  Clerk:  Wolfgang 
Thron,  HI  3-6161. 

DBWBB — Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
a.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Clerk,  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Plrst-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  144  South  Quaker  Lane, 
West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WA8HXHOTOH — Meeting,  Sunday,  9  a.m. 
and  11  a.m..  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue. 


FLORIDA 

DATTOHA  BBAOK  —  Meeting,  11  a.m.. 
First-days  at  300  North  Halifax  Avenue. 
Information,  Sarah  Belle  George,  CL  2-2833. 

OAIHB8VXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAGXBOirvXBBR  —  Meeting  for  worship, 

11  a.  m..  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4345. 

MTAMX — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  a.m.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk.  TU  8-6629. 


MXAIIX — University,  Wesley  Foundation, 
Sundays  7:30  p.m.  Clerk,  MO  1-5036. 

ORX:iAXn>0-WXVTBR  PARK— Meeting,  11 
a.m.,  816  E.  Marks  St.,  Orlando:  MI  7-8025. 

PAX;jf  BBAOK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:30 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PRTRRSBXTRO— First-day  school  and 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  180  19th  Avenue  S.E. 


HAWAII 

KOHOBUBV  —  Meeting,  Sundays,  2426 
Oahu  Avenue,  10:15  a.m.:  tel.  999-447. 


GEORGIA 

ATBAXrr A  — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  a.m.  1884  Falrvlew 
Road,  N.E.,  Atlanta  6.  Phem  Stanley, 
Clerk.  Phone  DR  8-5357. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  Friends. 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3066. 

DOWHEB8  OROVa  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  (joonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue: 
telephone  WCDodland  8-2040. 


INDIANA 

BVAH8VXBBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  YMCA, 
11  a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  call 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  GR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DBS  Koxns — South  entrance,  2920  80th 
Street:  worship,  10  a.m.,  classes,  11  a.m. 

FAXRFXBBD  —  Bible  School,  9:30  a.m.: 
worship  service,  10:30  a.m.,  DST.  1207 
South  6th  Street. 


KENTUCKY 

BOUX8VXBBB  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.  Sundays,  Neighborhood 
House,  428  S.  First  St.:  phone  TW  5-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

HBW  ORBBAH8  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

8AHDT  8PRXHO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  a.m.:  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  R.  B. 
Thomas:  tele^one  WA  4-3366. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAKBRIDQB— Meeting,  Sunday,  6  Long¬ 


fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square)  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6883. 

HAXTTUCHBT  —  Sundays  10:30  a.m., 

through  July  and  August.  Historic  Fair 
Street  Meeting  House. 

WBBBESBBT  —  Meeting,  Sunday.  10:30 
a.m.  at  Tenacre  (Country  Day  School. 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOROB8TBR  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 

Ainr  ARBOR — Meeting  at  1416  Hill,  10:80 
a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.:  Adult  Forum  from 
11:45  a.m.  to  12:80  p.m.  each  Sunday. 

DBTROXT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m.  In 
Highland  Park  YWCA.  Woodward  and 
Winona.  TO  7-7410  evenlngA 

XABABLAZOO  —  Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a  m.,  discussion,  11  a.m..  Friends’  Meeting 
House,  508  Denner.  Call  FI  9-1754. 


MINNESOTA 

KXHHBAPOX^XB— Meeting,  11  a.m..  First- 
day  school,  10  a.m..  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 

XCXHHBAPOBX8  —  Church  Street,  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  a.m..  University 
Y.M.C.A..  FE  6-0272. 


MISSOURI 

XAH8A8  CXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street,  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4^)888 
or  CL  2-6958. 

ST.  BOUX8— Meeting,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATBAHTXC  CXTT  — -  Meeting  for  worship, 
11  a.m..  First-day  school,  10^0  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOTBR— First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:15  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

KADDOBTXBBD  —  Meeting  for  Worship, 
11:00  a.m.  First  Day,  Lake  St.,  Albert 
Wallace,  Clerk. 

MAHA8QUAH— First-day  school,  10  Am., 
meetiijr,  11:15  Am.,  route  85  at  Manas- 
quan  (Jlrcle.  Walter  Longstreet.  Clerk. 

MOnCBAXR— 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10.80  Am.:  worship,  11  Am.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 


NEW  MEXICO 

ABBUQDBRQUB — Meeting  and  First-day 
School,  11  a.m.,  815  Girard  Blvd.,  N.E., 
Albuquerque.  John  Atkinson.  CTlerk.  Phone 
ALplne  5-9588. 
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gAVTA  n — Meeting.  Sundays,  11  a.m.. 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  680  Ca^on  Road. 
Sante  Fe.  Jane  H.  Baumann,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

AJtSAXT — ^Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m..  YMCA,  423  State  St;  Albany  3-6242 

BU7FAXO — Meeting  and  First-day  school. 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Aye.;  phone  EL  0252. 

LOHO  znAJrO— Northern  Boulerard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  0:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

ITBW  TOB3C  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhom  St..  Brooklyn 
187-16  Northern  Blvd.,  Flushing 
3:80  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  15th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Frl. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

SCAXSSALB — ^Worship,  from  June  12th 
through  Sept.  4th,  Sundays,  9:30  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

■TMA0U8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YWCA,  839  EL  Onondaga  Street. 


OHIO 

CIVCXVHATX — Meeting  for  worship,  10 
a.m.,  355  West  McMillan,  Richard  Day, 
Correspondent,  WI  1-2419. 

CLBVBLAVD — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 

TOLEDO  —  Unprogrammed  meeting  for 
worship.  First-days,  10  a.m.,  Lamson 

Chapel,  Y.W.C.A.,  1018  Jefferson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

DUMBTHOS  OBBBK — At  Flshertown,  10 
miles  north  of  Bedford:  First-day  school, 

10  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

KAJUUfWUXO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCA,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

KAVUFOBD — Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 

11  a.m. 

LAJTOABTn^Meetlng  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IH  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

MBDXA — 125  West  Third  Street.  Meeting 
for  worship  at  11  a.m. 

PKZLADBIiVKZA  —  Meetings,  10:80  a.m., 
unless  speclfled;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  Ehmt  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  A  Cambria,  11:15  a.m. 
Fourth  A  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Frankford,  Penn  A  Orthodox  Sts.,  10:80  a.m. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 
Green  St..  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

7XTTSBUBOK  — Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class.  11:45  a.m.,  1353  Shady  Avenue. 

BMADXBO  — ■  First-day  school.  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 


STATE  COLLEOE  — 318  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9‘30  a.m. 
Clerk,  Sumner  Parker.  BR  6-8391. 

HASKVZLLE — Meeting  for  worship,  10:30 
a.m.,  Sundays,  2020  Broadway.  Call  CY 
8-3747. 


TEXAS 

AUSTIV  —  Worship,  Sundays.  11  a.m.. 

First-day  school,  10  a.m.,  606  Rathervue 
Place.  Clerk,  Priscilla  Zuck,  GR  7-3414. 

DALLAS— Sunday.  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk.  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.;  PL  2-1846. 

HOUSTOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting. 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


VIRGINIA 

CLEAHBBOOK — Meeting  for  worship  at 
Hopewell  Meeting  House,  First-days  at 
10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school  at  11  a.m. 

LXHCOLV  —  Goose  Creek  United  Meeting 
House.  Meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.. 
First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

WZHCHB8TEB  — Centre  Meeting  House, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Piccadilly 
Streets.  Meeting  for  worship.  First-days 
at  10:15  a.m.;  First-day  school,  10:45  a.m. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE  —  University  Friends  Meeting, 
3859a  16th  Avenue,  N.E.  Worship.  10  a.m.; 
discussion  period  and  First-day  school,  11 
a.m.  Telephone  MElrose  2-9983. 


WANTID 


BUSINESS  WOMAN  desires  suitable  per¬ 
son,  particularly  retired  or  seml-retired, 
to  live  in  private  home  in  Philadelphia. 
Room  in  exchange  for  small  services  in 
the  home.  Kitchen  privileges.  Phone  be¬ 
tween  6  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  EV  6-4229. 


THE  PENINGTON 

21S  lAST  15th  STREfT,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
end  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reaervatlona  requested. 

Telepkeaa  ORamsrcy  S-9193 


nn  k  BOYD 

FUNERAL  HOME 

*  James  E.  Pyfe  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

Cremation  Sorvieo  Availabl# 

7047  GerEBantowB  Ave. 

CHestnntHill  7-8700 
UtmbiT  Ctrmanloum  Uitting 


FOR  RENT 

ATTUCTIVE  NEW  APAXTHENT,  li  lerwyi. 
PeusylvNia.  Separate  eatraace,  bedreas, 
Ihiag  raeai,  balli  aad  kitebea.  Use  at  car. 
Dedactiaa  ia  real  ia  retara  far  partial  care 
af  elderly  lady.  Telepbaae  HI  4  iA9l. 


PRESS  OF 

HARRY  S.  SCOTT 

INCORPORATED 

Printing  —  Engraving  —  Carbon  Forms 
Pamphlets  —  Brochures  —  Catalogues 

414  WATER  ST,,  BALTIMORE  2 
SA  7-7252  LE  9-6510 

•  "We  Never  Disappoint"  • 


PLEASS  UBNTION  THE 

FRIENDS  JOURNAL 

WHEN  WRITINO  TO  ADVERTISERS 


Houseparents  at  Youthville 

Methodist  Youthville  at  Newton  offers 
employment  opportunities  to  couples  os 
houseparents  to  teen-age  boys  or  girls 
with  problems.  On-the-job  training. 
Both  people  on  salary.  30-55  yeors  of 
age.  Go<^  health.  AAotivation  for  Chris¬ 
tian  service.  An  appreciation  for  teen¬ 
agers.  Write  to  D.  Coyd  Taggart,  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Box  246,  Newton,  Kansas. 


All  of  us  are,  nowand  again!  If  it's  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you.  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  “service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 


PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 
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1806  1060 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

SABAEl,  NEW  YORK 

BACK  LiOQ  CAMP  enters  upon  its  flSth 
year  on  July  1.  It  Is  a  camp  for  fami¬ 
lies  and  adults  on  beautiful  Indian 
Lake  in  the  Adlrondacks. 

Walking  •  Canoe  Tripa  •  Swimming 
Fishing  •  Resting 
CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  6,  1960 
Smd  for  boohlrt  to 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Cadbury 

774  Millbroolc  Lane,  Hoverford,  Pa. 
Midway  2-1739 


—  FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING  — 

SUP  COVERS  AND  DRAPERIES.  Orer  SS 
yrars  experience.  Eetimstei  are  free.  Pint- 
clasa  workmanehip  at  reasonable  prices.  Will 
Ko  anywhere  within  25  milei  of  Philadelphia. 
Nine  years  of  references  from  Friends  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Member  of  Swarthmore 
Meeting.  Write  THOM  SEREMBA.  1024 
SPRUCE  STREET.  COLI.INGDALE.  PA., 
or  telephone  Sharon  Hill  0724. 


PLANNING  TOMORROW, 
Today 

What  do  you  need?  Career  appraisal? 
Counseling?  aptitude  testing?  new  ideas? 
better  letters?  or  just  a  new  risumi?  Con¬ 
tact  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  or  Mr. 
Hodgson.  We've  helped  others  since  1937. 
Ask  (or  free  folder  PT.  Kingswood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

546  Rutgers  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Elnwood  Convalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  Kingswood  3-0272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  10-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Under  personal  supervision  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


RAMBO,  CLOSE  &  KERNER 
Incorporated 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


DOROTHY  EDGERTON  RIDGWAY 


WANTED 
A  FRIEMD-HAH  OR  WOMAN 
to  be  the 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  OF 
FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
BegfmilRg  Septeaber  IS 

Supervision  of  office;  solicitation  of  advertise¬ 
ments;  promotion;  preparation  of  reports,  etc. 

Write  to  Box  100,  Friends  Joarnil, 
ISIS  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  COe 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchamge 

LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Streeta 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcutt  4-3500 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


Residence  Telephone 
PAULSBORO 
HAZEL  3-0300 


1518  LOCUST  STREH 
PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA. 
PEnnypocker  5-2800 


PLEASE  NOTIFY  US  AT  LEAST  'THREE  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE  OF  ANY  CHANGE 
OF  ADDREISS,  giving  both  old  and  new  eddressee.  If  you  are  going  to  be  away  from  home 
for  only  e  abort  time  please  notify  your  local  post  office  instead,  ao  that  your  Friends 
Journals  may  be  held  there  until  your  return.  Otherwise  they  will  be  sent  back  to  us, 
causing  confusion  about  your  correct  address  and  unnecessary  expense  for  extra  postage. 


tA  complete^  modern  plant  for  the  production  of 

FINE  PRINTING 

T 

The  Legal  Intelli  gencer 

10  South  37th  Street,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 
Telephone  EVergreen  6-1535 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
WAlnut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  dividends. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Legal 
investments  for  trust  funds. 

LANSDOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

S2  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
Fud  a.  Wonbi,  President 


July  9,  1960 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 
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f  Wtn65orl 


AT  CAPE  MAY«  N.  J. 
Directly  on  Ocean  Front 


Counseling  Seryice 

of  th« 

Family  Relations  Committee 

For  all  inquirios  and  appaintm«nt$  call  Phil- 
adolphia  VI  3-0856  during  July  and  August 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Singl*  with  running  wotor,  also  rooms  with 
privoto  or  somiprivoto  both.  Enjoy  homo 
cooking. 

Proa  parking.  ToUphon#  MArkot  7-2025 


AMERICAN  PLAN  — 
THREE  PERFECT  MEALS 

125  modern  rooms.  Nearest  to 
all  social  and  Vacation  activities. 
Cape  May's  choicest  beach  at 
your  door.  Unrestricted  parking. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  ONION 
SECUIUTIES  &  CO. 

Membcni  Now  York  Stock  Ezehanso 

Investments 

WIUIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Arprcimtariu* 

PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUIIDINO 
Brood  and  Chostmrt  Sirools,  Philodolphlo  7,  Pn. 


Summer  Guests 

Vacation  in  Elrmont,  Pennsylvania, 
rural  Sullivan  County.  Restfnl,  pictur¬ 
esque,  secluded.  Comfortable  rooms, 
homecooked  food,  reasonable  rates. 
Separate  bouse  for  families.  Near  Elk- 
lands  Meeting  House.  Transportation 
from  door  to  door  is  planned  at  two- 
week  intervals.  Open  July  2nd  through 
Labor  Day,  also  Autumn  weekends. 
Write  IRENE  BOWN,  Forksville,  Pa. 
Phone  Estella  43646. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


HARD  WORK  IN  THE  SUN 

For  a  refreshing  pick-up,  try  CELERY  FIG>PEP  or  VEGE- 
PROTEEN.  "When  Friends  Entertain"  gives  directions  for 
mixing  these  and  many  other  delicious  drinks.  For  your 
free  copy,  send  name  and  address,  also  any  contributions 
you  wish  to  make,  to:  The  Temperance  Committee,  Box  K, 

1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


HORIZON’S  EDGE 

A  Country  -  Home  School 

CANTERBURY,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

A  family  school  for  boys  and  girls,  grades  three  through 
eight.  Because  young  children  need  family  life,  our  school 
is  home-centered.  We  emphasize  individual  teaching,  sound 
academic  foundation,  development  of  social  sensitivity, 
creative  arts. 

Brochure  on  request.  WILLIAM  AND  MILDRED  MEEH 


P0S1T10I¥S  OPEN 

The  San  FrancUco  Office  of  the  AFSC  incites  applications  from  concerned 
and  qualified  persons  for  these  positions  beginning  September  1. 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SECRETARY 

Suporvition  of  staff  working  with  Amorican  Indians,  farm  workers,  Mexican 
Americans,  troubled  youth. 

FARM  LABOR  CO-OP  SECRETARY 

Development  of  experimental  form  labor  cooperatives,  helping  growers  and 
workers  to  improve  employment  practices. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVICES  SECRETARY 

Servicing  of  material  aids,  school  affiliations,  and  international  education 
programs.  (Retired  person  suitable.) 

CHURCH  PEACE  SECRETARY 

Encouragement  of  peace  work  in  Northern  California  churches. 

(Retired  religious  personnel  preferred.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE  SECRETARY 

Planning  and  administration  of  California  conference  on  human  rights  for 
500  high  school  students. 

SENIOR  STENOGRAPHER 

Secretarial  abilities  plus  concern  for  peace;  publicity  layout  skills  desirable. 

Write  to:  Executive  Secretary.  Northern  California  Regional  Office,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco  21,  California. 
(Telephone:  SKyline  2-7766) 


ColUg*  Preparatory  Cvrriculwm 

Feandad  In  184t  by  the  Society  of  Friande. 

oar  echool  contlnnei  to  omphoalso 
intasiity,  froodoni,  ainiplicity  In  odneotion 
thronph  eoncam  far  the  IndlyIdnnI  etadant. 

Mbisill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Thla  cooduc&tlonal  day  achool  with¬ 
in  2B  nslloa  of  Now  York  providea 
a  wall  balancod  collogo  preparatory 
prorram  deaianed  to  atreaa  In  the 
atudent  a  dealre  to  live  a  creative 
Chrlatlan  life  in  today'a  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  redaction  in  taMen  la  available  te 
waaibara  ef  the  Seclety  ef  Wanda. 

W.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  II, 
Acting  Headmaster 
Bax  R  lawat  VaRoy,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


1799-westtown  school-1960 

DANIEL  D.  TEST,  JR.,  Headmaster 

School  Philosophy — Paragraph  Two 

“The  meeting  for  worship  is  the  principal  means  for  setting  the  tone 
of  our  commimity  living.  In  the  act  of  worship  an  inward  growth  of  divine 
life,  capable  of  transforming  the  personality  and  changing  for  the  better  all 
parts  of  school  life,  may  occur.  We  hope  to  find  the  fruits  of  this  religious 
process  numifesting  themselves  in  both  students  and  faculty  in  all  school 
activities.  We  hope  that  our  students  will  learn  progressively  to  see  them¬ 
selves,  their  fellows,  and  the  larger  commimity  in  the  light  of  truth;  and 
that  thereby  they  will  come  to  acknowledge  for  themselves  a  religious  and 
moral  responsibility  for  service  to  their  neighbors.  We  are  confident  that 
this  responsibility  and  care  for  one  another  will  not  diminish  the  natural 
spontaneity  and  gaiety  which  are  usually  the  marks  of  youth.” 

APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1961 

For  a  catalogue  or  further  information,  please  write: 

J.  Kirk  Russell,  Director  of  Admissions^  Box  1000 
Wrsttown  School,  Westtown,  Pa. 
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